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and be particularly careful to prevent their indulging themselves in such sentiments as may embitter their more advanced age.    I have now under cure a young gentleman, who lately communicated to me, that he was of all men living the most miserably envious.    I desired the circumstances of his distemper; upon which, with a sigh that would have moved the most inhuman breast: " Mr. BickerstaiF," said he, " I am nephew to a gentleman of a very great estate, to whose favour I have a cousin that has equal pretensions with  myself.    This kinsman  of mine is a young man of the highest merit imaginable, and has a mind so tender and so generous, that I can observe he returns my envy with pity.    He makes me upon all occasions the most obliging condescensions: and I cannot but take notice of the concern he is in to see my life blasted with this racking passion, though it is against himself.    In the presence of my uncle, when I am in the room, he never speaks so well as he is capable of, but always lowers his talents and accomplishments out of regard to me.    What I beg of you, dear sir, is to instruct me how to love him, as I know he does me; and I beseech you, if possible,  to set my heart right, that it may no longer be tormented where it should be pleased, or hate a man whom I cannot but approve.''
The patient gave me this account with such candour and openness, that I conceived immediate hopes of his cure; because in diseases of the mind the person affected is half recovered when he is sensible of his distemper. " Sir," said I, " the acknowledgment of your kinsman's merit is a very hopeful symptom; for it is the nature of persons afflicted with this evil, when they are incurable, to pretend a contempt of the person envied, if they are taxed with that weakness. A man who is really envious will not allow he is so; but upon such an accusation is
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